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The Left as the Place of Honor in Roman and 
Christian Art 

Before passing to the group of ancient peoples who beheved 
in northern orientation and the lucky right, a test of the theory 
of southern orientation and the lucky left by the evidence of the 
monuments of Roman and Christian art is in order. Did the 
artists follow the teachings of ancient Roman religion as out- 
lined in my last paper? As the monuments belong to the later 
period, when Greek ideas had quite generally permeated Roman 
literature, they might well illustrate how Greece had trans- 
formed not only the style of Roman art but its ideas and modes 
of composition as well, as had been the case in the hterary field. 
Roman poets and dramatists had largely adopted, even as early 
as Augustus, the Greek theory of the lucky right in human affairs, 
relegating the lucky left to the limbo of obsolete magic and incan- 
tations, and to the archaic tenets of official cult.^ In art, also, 
was the Roman substratum obscured or side-tracked? 

A rather thorough survey seems to show quite the reverse. 
There is an unexpected unity and continuity in the support of 
the lucky left. It must be remembered, to be sure, that the 
tradition was not merely Roman but Etruscan and Italic, so 
that the whole of Italy had been in favor of the left, presumably 
without a dissentient note until Campania and the South were 
reached. A rather spectacular instance I will cite here because 
I believe it has passed unnoted. It is that passage in Livy (IX, 
40) which describes the battle-array of the Samnite army, famous 

^For the two previous articles, see A. J. A. XXI, 1917, pp. 55-76 and 187- 
201. 

2 The extent of this invasion of Roman literature by the "Lucky Right" 
theory of Greece can be judged by the lists of passages given by A. P. Wagener 
in his Popular Associations of Right and Left in Roman Literature, Baltimore, 
1912. 
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for the gorgeousness of its weapons. The gold-mailed warriors 
formed the left wing of the army: the silver-armed warriors were 
on the right wing; a straw showing the Samnites were '^leftites/' 
Of the Etruscan cult of the lucky left enough was said in my 
previous paper. The sarcophagi and paintings are in harmony 
with it. As an instance I will cite a sarcophagus of the late 
Etruscan period in which the deceased and his friends appear 
before the king and queen of Hades (Fig. 1). They are en- 
throned side by side, and Persephone is on the left side of Pluto. ^ 
The gods are grouped in the same way in the beautiful paint- 
ing of the Tomba Golini at Orvieto.^ 

That this pro-left unity is hardly touched by Hellenic innova- 




Figure 1. — Pluto and Persephone, Sarcophagus: Volterra 



tions is a further proof that while literature is often largely the 
voice of a clique, of a limited class, art represents the beliefs and 
mental and moral conditions of the people in a far more con- 
servative, universal, and real fashion. It is less likely to be swayed 
by foreign fashions as long as art is seriously considered to be a 
real part of life, and not, as is now largely the case, as a luxury 
for the rich and an amusement for the dilettanti. 

On the other hand, what is fairly startling is to find that 
Christian art assumed the cult of the lucky left in the West; 
continued it without a break after the fall of Rome, throughout 
the dark ages; held to it with the revival of art and until almost 

1 Volterra, Museum, No. 317. Brogi, photo. 13669. 

2 Cook, Zeus, I, p. 99, fig. 72. 
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the end of the Middle Ages. In fact the lucky left took appar- 
ently an even more important part in artistic composition than 
in classic times, and the recognition of this fact solves many 
problems in Christian archaeology. The reason for this is that 
Christian art had its roots in the people, and that the masses of 
the Roman people were not affected by Hellenic ideas but fol- 
lowed good old native traditions. This paper, then, will deal 
first with classic Roman works and then with Christian art. 



The Left in Roman Art 

The earliest traditional record in which the question of the 
place of honor enters seems to be the account in Livy (I, 18) of 
the inauguration of Numa as king. It is generally recognized 
that this ceremony is typical, and that it was repeated, with 
variations, on all big occasions where augural ceremonial was 
used, such as the annual reconsecration of the city. Numa, who 
was the presiding magistrate, placed the augur, the only other 
person admitted to the august ceremony, within the sacred area, 
on his left side, as the place of honor. ^ This we may take to have 
been the rule. 

The study of the monuments begins, naturally, with those 
which represent the supreme god, Jupiter^ accompanied by 
other figures. Let us see whether the figure next in importance 
to Jupiter himself was placed on his right or on his left. This 
would be, perhaps, the best and fairest test to which the monu- 
ments could be subjected. The best and foremost of such group- 
ings is the Etrusco-Roman triad, Jupiter- Juno-Minerva. They 
were worshipped in the temple of Jupiter CapitoUnus in Rome, 
from the traditional age, in three separate chapels or cellae, 
placed on a Une, side by side. Each chapel contained the statue 
of its deity. What was the relationship of position? Jupiter 
occupied the main shrine in the centre. Greek art and litera- 
ture place Hera on the right hand of Zeus, and certain Grecizing 
Roman writers refer to Juno as on the right of Jupiter. But 
Roman religion and genuine Roman art placed Minerva on 
Jupiter's right and Juno in the place of honor on his left. This 
is proved beyond any question. The first proof is a passage in 

1 Augur ad laevam eius capite velato sedem cepit. For the entire text and 
its bearing, see my previous paper, pp. 191 ff. 
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Livy (VII, 3) in which the cella of Minerva in the CapitoUne 
temple is distinctly stated to be on the right side. It is a gen- 
erally accepted fact 
that this arrange- 
ment was followed in 
the various recon- 
structions of the 
temple. An official 
consecration of this 
grouping is shown in 
representations of the 
reconstructed temple 
on coins of Vespasian 
(Fig. 2), with the 
figures in miniature,^ 
and in the represen- 
tations of the Capi- 
toline triad on the 
medallions (Figs. 3- 
5) of the Emperors 
Trajan, Hadrian, An- 
In all of them Juno is on 




Figure 2. — The Capitoline Temple: Coin of 

Vespasian 



toninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius.^ 
Jupiter^s left and Minerva on his right 




Figures 3-5. — The Capitoline Triad: Coins of Trajan, Hadrian, and 

Antoninus 

I know of hardly an exception in genuine Roman art to the 
rule of placing Juno on the left of Jupiter. A splendid example 



1 Donaldson, Archiiectiira Numismatica, p. 6 sqq.; Cohen, Mon. Emp. rom. 
I, 405 sqq.; Daremberg and Saglio, Diet. Ant. fig. 1148. 

2 Cohen, op. cit., passim; Gnecchi, Medagl. Rom, III, 20, pi. 146; Frohner, 
Les Medaillons de V Empire romain, pp. 21, 26, 49. 
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is the high relief in the attic of the memorial arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum (Fig. 6), where the gods of Rome have come forth 
from their 
shrines to wel- 
come the emper- 
or in triumph 
to the city. Ju- 
piter is advanc- 
ing, with Juno 
on his left and 
Minerva on his 
right .1 For 
other well- 
known cases see 
the beautiful 
relief of the Ara 
CapitoUna, the 
Villa Borghese 
sarcophagus, 
and the Capito- 
line relief.2 

Passing now 
from the divine 
field to the hu- 
man, a transi- 
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Figure 6.- 



-Reliep prom the Arch op Trajan: 
Beneventum 



tional monu- 
ment is the famous Gemma Augusta of Vienna. On this great 
cameo two figures are enthroned, side by side, Roma and 
Augustus, the two objects of the new oflScial cult. Augustus is 
placed to the left of Roma, who, being divine, occupies, both 
physically and spiritually, the centre of the stage (Fig. 7).^ 

The next in order is the imperial family itself. What do we 
find here? Is the person next in rank to the emperor placed on 
his right or his left? In the other and even greater cameo, the 
Grand Camee de France, Tiberius and the widowed Livia are 
enthroned in the centre.^ The time is after the death of Augustus 

1 Strong, Roman Sculpture, pi. LXIII, and Apotheosis, pi. X. 

2 Cook, Zeus 1, pi. VII and figs. 20 and 21. 

3 Reproduced innumerable times: see Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, PL 
LVI, Strong, Roman Sculpture, Jones, Companion to Roman Studies, Reinach, 
Repertoire de Reliefs, II, p. 144, etc. 

* Ibid, especially Furtwangler, PL LX, Reinach, p. 237. 
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Figure 7. — Gemma Augusta: Vienna 




Figure 8. — Grand Camee de France: Paris 



and the inauguration of Tiberius as emperor, and celebrates the 
apotheosis of a young prince of the imperial house and the depart- 
ure (?) of another. Livia is given the place of honor on the 
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left side of Tiberius. Also, in the other and supernatural part of 
the scene, the young prince is represented as being carried up to 
heaven to sit on the left side of the deified Augustus (Fig. 8). 

The relative position of emperor and empress is illustrated by 
the well-known relief on the base of the triumphal column of 
Antoninus Pius, which represents the apotheosis of both Anto- 
ninus and Faustina, who are being borne heavenward by a single 
winged genius, each accompanied by its eagle of immortality. 
Faustina is placed at her husband's left.^ 

In the beautiful relief at the Villa Albani where Marcus Aure- 
lius is seated, ^' Faustina " and 
Roma are both on his left.^ 

On the arch of the Argen- 
tarii in Rome, in the relief rep- 
resenting Septimius Severus, 
to whom the arch is dedicated, 
in the act of sacrificing, he is 
accompanied by the empress, 
Julia Domna, in the guise of a 
vestal, and she is placed on his 
left (Fig. 9) .^ More examples 
would be superfluous. 

Applying the test to the 
relation of high officials to the 
emperor we naturally exam- 
ine the place assigned to the 
Praefectus Praetorio or chief of 
staff of the emperor, in all 
scenes of military character, 
and that given to the Praefectus Urbi or the Praefectus Annonae 
in all civil scenes. They were respectively supreme in their 
spheres under the emperor. 

In order to do this two classes of monuments should be exam- 
ined: the reliefs of triumphal arches, and the scroll-like scenes 
on memorial columns. 

These historical reliefs prove fruitful in material of this sort. 
A typical series is that on the attic of the arch of Constantine, 
which belonged originally to arches of Marcus Aurelius and 

1 Anderson, photo. 268. 
* Anderson, photo. 1914. 
' Moscioni, photo. 2440; Alinari, photo. 28856. 
5 




FiGTJKE 9. — Relief from the Arch 
OP the Argent arii: Rome 
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Lucius Verus. These can be supplemented by three reliefs of the 
same group now in the museum of the Palazzo dei Conservatori. 
In four of these reliefs the emperor is either seated (one) or 
stands (three) on a platform, accompanied only by the praetorian 
prefect, who in each case is placed on his left.^ Then in the 
great scene of the Suovetaurilia, where the emperor is down 
among the crowd, we recognize the prefect a little to the rear on 




FiGUKE 10.- 



-CoNGiAKiuM OF Makcus Aueelius: 

CONSTANTINE, ROME 



Arch of 



the left; and where the emperor on horseback is receiving the 
submission of barbarian chiefs, the prefect appears again on his 
left.^ In one scene the urban prefect appears on the emperor's 
left, while two minor officials, one of whom is probably the Prae" 
fectus Annonae, stand in the background. It represents the Con- 
giarium or free distribution to the people (Fig. 10).^ 

1 These reliefs are grouped conveniently on the plates of Mrs. Strong's 
Roman Sculpture^ and may be studied in detail in Alinari's and Anderson's 
photographs. 

2 This is one of the rehefs in the Conservatori. 

^ This is on the arch, and the officials are with the emperor on a platform. 
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The arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which furnished the scene 
of the CapitoHne triad, also has several other instances of the left 
hand as the place of honor, where the emperor is concerned,^ 
but the most consistent and numerous series of such instances 
occurs on the memorial column of Trajan in his forum. 

These scenes on the column of Trajan give the history of his 
two Dacian wars, of 101-2 and 105-6 a.d., and show the emperor 
in various circumstances of more or less ceremony, in which he 
is accompanied by one or more high military officers, usually 
headed by his chief of staff, the Praefectus Praetorio. I believe 
that he is, in every case where he can be identified with any 
probability, placed on Trajan's left hand. Some examples will 
be in order, which can be studied in the plates of Cichorius or 
Frohner, or in Reinach's reproduction of Bellori's engravings.^ 

In Cichorius, pi. VI (19), Reinach, p. 233, is a typical composi- 
tion of Trajan 
seated on a plat- 
f or m , sur- 
rounded by his 
staff. Only one 
man beside the 
emperor is given 
a seat, and he 
is on Trajan's 
left. Presum- 
ably he is the 
praetorian prefect ; an inferior officer sits to the right on the end 
of the parapet (Fig. 11). In C. XXIV (57) is a particularly good 
instance because the figures face the spectator. Then, in C. XLII, 
the crowd of subordinate officers stands in the background, while 
Trajan consults with his chief of staff, presumably Licinius Sura,' 
who is on his left. Again, in C. LI, the emperor stands on a rocky 
ridge, consulting with the chief of staff on his left.-* 

» See Alinari's photographs and the catalogue of casts from the arch issued 
by the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

2 Frohner, La Colonne Trajane; Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Traians&ule; 
Reinach, op. cit. I, pp. 331 ff. 

3 For the greater part of the war Trajan's principal adviser seems to have 
been his old friend, Licinius Sura, who was not replaced imtil late in the second 
war by Trajan's nephew and heir, young Hadrian. 

* In a number of cases there is a high officer on both sides of Trajan, of whom 
it would be difficult to decide which was the more prominent. This occurs in 
C. IX, X, XII, XIV, XXXVI, XLVI, and XLIX. 




FiGUBB 11. — Scene from Trajan's Column 
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The other extensive imperial war narrative, that on the memo- 
rial column of Marcus Aurelius, yields similar results/ which 
can be studied in Petersen's plates. When the emperor is sacri- 
ficing (pi. XXXVIII) his attendant is on the left and the camillus 
or boy assistant on the right. When he is on horseback (pi. XLI) 
his one attendant is on the left. Where there are several attend- 
ants, like the four in pi. LII or the two in pi. LVI, the principal 
figure seems to be on the left yet the fact is hardly as clear as on 
Trajan^s column. 

Use of the Left Hand. — Some interesting questions are involved 
in a comparison of the different uses of the right and left hands, 
and of the associations this involves. Mr. Wagener has made a 
fairly exhaustive study of this point, but as he uses indiscrim- 
inately Greek and Roman writers in treating of Roman customs, 
without perceiving that they start from opposite premises, the 
result is not clear. The fundamental trouble is that he believes 
the left to occupy in every case a dishonorable position in rela- 
tion to the right. It is necessary to trace the invasion of Greek 
ideas in these cases throughout Roman literature, and to dis- 
tinguish when a Roman writer is merely quoting from Greek 
sources or when he has gone over, bag and baggage, to the camp 
of the lucky right .^ 

The use of the right hand for all ordinary purposes of daily 
life resulted in reserving the use of the left hand to special func- 
tions of an extraordinary, magical, or religious character. Tisi- 
phone brandishes her snakes in her left hand.^ The Furies carry 
their torches in their left hands.^ Medea gathers with her left 
hand the ingredients of her magic brew.^ The priest pours out 
with his left hand the libation that causes the earth to open.^ 
The physicians or other makers of medicaments in order to render 
certain plants efficacious must pluck them with the left hand.^ 

^ Petersen, Die Marcussdule; Reinach, op. cit. I, pp. 291 ff. 

2 Ovid, Pliny, Virgil, Propertius, Lucan are especially interesting to examine 
from this double point of view, as they seem to furnish ammunition for both 
sides, unless it be Propertius who appears to be a thorough convert to the 
Greek theory. 

3 Virgil, Am. VI, 570. 
^ Seneca, Agam. 759. 

^ Seneca, Medea 680. 
® Seneca, Oed. 565. 

^ See references to Pliny, Pseudo-Pliny, Marcellus, Vegetius, Columella, and 
Pelagonius given by Mr. Wagener, to whom I owe also the preceding references. 
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Remedies applied with the left hand^ and to the left side of the 
organ or the body ^ and even the application of the left hand 
alone,^ will effect a cure. Animals, also, should be caught with 
the left hand in order to subdue them and make them harmless.* 
The left horn of a bull ^ and the left hoof of a black ass ^ are 
compelling charms. 

Perhaps one concise phrase in Virgil {Moretum, 25) gives the 
best explanation of the state of mind expressed in the above 
phenomena — the philosophy of it in a nut-shell : laeva ministerio, 
dextra est intenta laboriJ The highest ministenum is sacred serv- 
ice, and the supremacy of the left hand in this field is illustrated 
in the time-honored ceremony of receiving the offering of the 
first fruits of the year's harvest. The Arval brothers, those 
primitive priests of the fields, received the offerings with the 
left hand,^ and this was probably typical of a general custom. 
In other words the reverse of the custom in use for common food 
was adopted. In the same way the diviner, in taking the liver 
of the sacred victim in his hand to study its omens, took it in his 
left hand, as in this Etruscan mirror (Fig. 12).® 

The Roman custom of wearing the ring on the left hand has 
had various explanations.^® There is no doubt that it either con- 
ferred an especial honor on the left hand or else recognized the 
left hand as. intrinsically the more honorable. It may help in 
reaching an opinion on this point to recollect that while the 

1 Marcellus, Med. 8, 190; 28, 74. 

2 Pliny, N. H. 20, 8, 77; Marcellus, 17, 42; 44; 29, 26; Pelagonius, Art. Vet. 
103; 104; 186; 214. 

3 Marcellus, 14, 52. 

* Pliny, N. H. 30, 26; Marcellus, Med. 2, 4; 8, 51-52; 33, 64. A snake can 
be pulled from its hole only with the left hand, Pliny, N. H. 28, 3, 33. 

^ Bassus, Geoponica, 5, 33, 1. 
^Ibid. 15, 8, 1. 

' Mr. Wagener quotes (p. 9) this passage without appearing to understand 
its implication of honor to the left; in fact he concludes the opposite. 

* C.I.L. VI, 1, No. 2104 a, 1, 26 ff. and Henzen, Acta Frat. Arval. p. 30. 

* For instance on the Volterra urn, published by Korte, Rom. Mitt. XX, 
1905, pi. XIV, and the mirror in Florence, Milani, Museo Etrusco, PI. XXXIX. 

^^ See Wagener, pp. 22-23. The fact is known from such passages as Petro- 
nius, Cena Trim. 32, 3; Horace, Sat. 2, 7, 9; livy, 1, 11, 8-9, etc. The explana- 
tion in Pliny, N. H. 33, 1, 12, for placing the ring on the left in place of the 
right hand presupposes the right to be the more honorable. On the contrary 
the explanation in Aulus Gellius (10, 10, 1), based on the idea that there is a 
close connection between the left hand and the heart, presupposes a special 
advantageous spiritual quality in the left as the reason for the choice. 
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Greeks consistently fastened their garments on the right shoulder, 
in harmony with the lucky right, the Romans from the earliest 

times , as 
shown by the 
prehistoric 
tombs of the 
Forum and 
on the Es- 
quiline, fas- 
tened on the 
left shoulder. 
The hand log- 
ically fol- 
lowed the 
shoulder.! 

And since 
we are speak- 
ing of rings 
it is interest- 
ing to note 
that in the 
scenes depict- 
ing espousals 
and marriage 
the man is 
given the 
place of honor 
on the left and 
the woman 
stands on the right; the reverse of what is shown in Greek works 
of art.2 Consequently, also, the woman stands on the man's left 
side, as the place of honor. 

1 This quastion was discussed with me by Boni, in connection with primitive 
Roman and Italic tombs, at the International Archaeological Congress at 
Rome in 1912, and Boni^s opinion was entirely in harmony with my own. 

2 For example the well-known sarcophagus in the Uffizi (Alinari, photo. 1308) 
giving the main episodes of a man^s career, which is duplicated in the sar- 
cophagus at S. Lorenzo, Rome and that at Mantua. The Greek custom at 
almost the same time is illustrated in the famous sarcophagus of the Riccardi 
palace, Florence (Brogi, photo. 5323), where the man is on the right side and 
the woman on the left, and where she stands in the Greek place of honor on 
his right. This sarcophagus is classed as Hellenic by Strzygowski and his 
school, in the Sidamara series. 




Figure 12. — Etruscan Mirror: Florence 
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The question may naturally be asked : Was this association of 
the right with every day and common business, and that of the 
left with unusual and spiritual business the result or the cause? 
That is, was the development of the use of the right hand among 
ancient peoples and the holding of the left hand in reserve, due 
to the primitive association of sanctity and luck with the left, or, 
on the contrary, did an already existing disuse of the left hand 
make it a fit candidate for these special and rare offices? I do 
not venture an opinion. The matter is partly in the province 
of the psycho-physicist: partly in that of the anthropologist. 
What is important, archaeologically and historically, is to recog- 
nize the facts and not to misinterpret and twist their meaning. 

B 

The Left in the Christian Art of the West 

The material bearing on this question is incomparably richer 
in Christian than in pagan art. The rather didactic character 
that was given to it from the beginning helped to make the 
monuments very categorical and systematic. There are, one 
might say, a hundred Christian to one classic example of the sort. 
The works, sculpture and painting, of the seven hundred years, 
from the second to the ninth centuries, are collected and pub- 
lished in the plates of Garrucci.^ In the volume devoted to the 
carved sarcophagi there is a large group in which the subject is 
Christ in the midst of the apostles. Of course, it will be seen at 
once that Christ occupies a similar position to Jupiter as far as 
his relation to other figures is concerned. Now, in these sarcoph- 
agi, mostly of the fourth century, we have a mass of unrestored 
material bearing on the question of the relation in point of honor 
between right and left. Among all of them only one of the Roman 
School, the sarcophagus of Probus at St. Peter^s, places St. Peter 
on the right side of Christ; all the rest place him on the left. This 
plunges us at once into a burning controversy, and makes it 
possible to do the one thing that makes archaeological research 
really worth the trouble; that is, makes it possible, by applying 
a new general law, to solve an historical problem of general inter- 
est and importance. 

A recent monograph by Ludwig von Sybel ^ reopened and pro- 

^ Garrucci, Storia delV Arte Cristiana, 6 vols, folio. 
2 Von Sybel, Der Herr der Seligkeit, 1913. 
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posed to settle the controversy of many centuries as to the reason 
for the apparent supremacy of St. Paul over St. Peter in works 
of Early Christian and Medieval art. For nearly a thousand 
years at least it has puzzled thinkers and writers, especially 
theologians, that St. Paul should be given the place of honor on 
the right of Christ, and St. Peter be relegated to the position on 
his left. The fact could not be denied. It was illustrated by 
works as early as the third century of our era and as late as the 
thirteenth. The matter seemed to transcend the sphere of art 
and to enter the arena of religion. Official monuments of the 
church of Rome, at the fountain head of Christian teaching, put 
the seal of approval on this apparent anomaly. In the eleventh 
century it was still recognized as a general fact, as is shown by 
a treatise of the famous Peter Damian ^ which included a chapter 
entitled ''Why Peter is placed on the left and Paul on the right 
in paintings.'^ Damian was not only bishop and cardinal but 
also monk, and dedicated this treatise to Desiderius (afterwards 
Pope), who was then making of his Benedictine monastery of 
Monte Cassino the greatest art centre in Italy and was for that 
reason deeply interested in such questions as this. Even that 
greatest of scholastic theologians, Thomas Aquinas, was con- 
cerned with this problem in connection with the official seal of 
the Papacy, which placed Paul on the right.^ This shoWs that 
even in the second half of the thirteenth century the old tradi- 
tion was unbroken. It still prevailed in the frescoes at Sta. 
Cecilia in Trastevere at Rome, the masterpiece of Pietro Cavallini, 
teacher of Giotto and last of the Hne of great painters of the 
Roman school.^ After this the question appears to have lapsed 
until it thrust itself upon the men who, in the Humanistic and 
post-Humanistic revival, from Bosio to Bottari, added early 
Christian monuments to the study of antiquity during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It was discussed mainly by 
Bellarmin, Allatius, and Mamachi. 

1 Opicsc, 35, ad Desiderium abhatem de picturis principum apostolorum, Cap. 
I, Cur Petrus ad sinistram et Paulus ad dextram in picturis collocantur. 
Migne, Patrol. Lat. CXLV, p. 589. 

2 In S. Pauli epist. ad Galat. I, 1. Thomae Aquinatis Opera, Venice, 1593, 
XVI, p. 116. 

3 These recently discovered frescoes on the inside of the facade, represent 
the Last Judgment, with Christ flanked by the apostles, a scene that is incom- 
parably finer than anything preceding the best works of Giotto, and not even 
equalled by him in classic beauty and spirituality. 
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The founder of the modern science of Christian archaeology, 
G. B. de Rossi, should have solved the puzzle, but did not. He 
had the combined acquaintance with antiquity and Christianity 
that would have made it possible for him. Instead he chose to 
deny that there was any question to solve. He asserted that the 
question of position both in ancient and in Christian art was 
meaningless. He cited the case of the Capitoline Triad, Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, and said that while Roman authors placed 
Juno on Jupiter^s right hand, Roman art consistently placed her 
on his left, showing that the position was meaningless and a 
matter of indifference.^ Von Sybel is quite right in ridiculing 
the idea that there is here no problem, but he has not found 
any more satisfactory solution than his predecessors. He says 
in his introduction: **Der so alte wie unwurdige Rangstreit der 
Apostelftirsten Paulus und Petrus dtirfte zur Ruhe kommen.'' 
But he thinks to end it by asserting that the Christian church did 
undoubtedly assign the first rank to St. Paul, and an inferior 
position to St. Peter, because St. Paul was the founder of Chris- 
tian doctrine: ** Paulus . . . war der bedeutendere, das lag 
gerade von Haus aus im allgemeinen bewusstsein." This is a 
favorite Protestant but quite absurd contention. 

A recent explanation, favored by Grimouard de St. Laurent,^ 
Joseph Wilpert,^ and Anton Baumstark^ in various forms, is that 
as Christ needed his right hand free for the act of blessing and 
so had to hold the roll or whatever else he wished to give to Peter 
in his left hand, therefore it was necessary to place Peter on 
Christ's left! 

My solution, based, of course, on the theories of orientation 
which I have outlined, was sketched long ago, in two very short 
studies, both of them earlier than Von SybeFs publication. A 
brief note in the N. Y. Nation was followed by a much fuller 
study in a paper read before the International Congress for the 
History of Art held in Rome in October 1912.^ I have been wait- 
ing patiently for its publication in the still inedited Acts of the 
Congress, so will give it here in somewhat different form. 

I explained the position of Peter on the left and Paul on the 

1 Von Sybel, p. 27. De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Crist. 1864, pp. 86 f.; 1868, p. 43. 

2 ' Le Christ triomphant,' R. Art Chr4t. 1857-1858. 

3 Prinzipienfragen, 1889, p. 29, 4. 
^ Oriens ChristianuSj 1903, p. 196. 

^ Di un nuovo Metodo per distinguere le opere Bizantine dalle Italo-bizantine. 
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right in works of early Christian Roman art on the basis of the 
pertinacious continuity of the old Roman tradition of the lucky 
left. The contrast between this theory and the Greek theory of 
the lucky right makes it possible to ascribe to a Greco-Byzantine 
artist any composition with Peter on the right and to a Roman- 
Italian artist any in which Paul is on the right. In both cases 
the artist gave to Peter what to his mind was the place of honor. 
There is therefore no question of a preference for St. Paul: there 
is no odium theologicum involved! St. Peter's laurels are intact. 
It is an almost mechanical method for assigning works of art to 
a western or an eastern artist, which is especially valuable when 
the imitation of Byzantine style by a western artist is so exact as 
to leave a critic in reasonable doubt. Any student of early me- 
diaeval and Byzantine art will understand the bearing and impor- 
tance of this fact. Italian paintings and mosaics from the sixth to 
the thirteenth century are largely made up of works that are to 
be classified as either Italo-Byzantine or Byzantine, with critics 
often at sword's points, as in the case of the frescoes of S. Angelo 
in Formis, whether to regard a work as the product of Greek 
masters or native Italian pupils. At the same time I must call 
attention to a complication. There are two non-Hellenic branches 
of Byzantine art, the Egyptian (Coptic) and the Syrian, where 
we find the lucky left often followed, for the simple reason that 
ancient Egypt and Syria used the southern orientation! For ex- 
ample in the famous Syriac codex of Rabula (586 a.d.) in the 
Laurentiana St. Paul is on the right and St. Peter on the left of the 
central figure of the Virgin in the scene of the Pentecost.^ This 
introduces an element that must always be borne in mind. 

I shall begin with Early Christian works of the third and fourth 
centuries.^ A tolerably complete corpus of the monuments of 
Christian art up to the close of the ninth century was published 
by Garrucci, and the works discovered since that time, such as 
the frescoes of Sta. Maria Antiqua in Rome, have not changed or 
added appreciably to the strength of the conclusions to be drawn 
from an examination of his plates. 

The earliest work is, perhaps, the famous bronze medallion 
with the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, which is probably a 

1 Garrucci, III, 140. 

* It is interesting to call attention to the fact that in the arrangement of the 
congregation in the Christian churches the men were placed on the left and 
the women on the right side. I shall discuss this elsewhere. 
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Figure 13. — Glass of Vatican : of Graf- 
fits FROM Catacomb of Sta. Priscilla 



work of the second or third century. St. Paul is on the right and 
St. Peter on the left. A series of other medallions, mainly of the 
fourth century, especially 
on gold leaf on glass, shows 
the same arrangement 
(while others show the re- 
verse), and it is followed in 
the official seal of the Papa- 
cy, which has already been 
referred to. Some of this ce- 
meterial work seems copied 
from larger works, e.g. that 
from the Vatican and the 
catacomb of Priscilla, with 
Christ flanked by St. Paul 
(right) and St. Peter (left), 
reduced from an apse mo- 
saic (Fig. 13).^ In Figure 14 are shown the three figures from 
a charming silver reliquary from Pola, now in Vienna, with 

very clearly marked types. 
The sarcophagi found in 
the catacombs and open air 
cemeteries of the early 
Christians, especially in 
Rome, Milan, Ravenna, 
and Southern France, and 
dating mainly from the 
third, fourth, and fifth cen- 
turies, include numerous 
reliefs in which Christ is ac- 
companied by the apostles. 
An entire folio of Garrucci 
is devoted to reproducing the sarcophagi. My examination 
showed that in all these sarcophagi St. Paul is placed on the right 
and St. Peter on the left of Christ. Unless I am mistaken there 
is only one exception: the sarcophagus of Probus at the Vatican.^ 
The example I give is from the famous sarcophagus of the prefect 
of Rome, Junius Bassus (Fig. 15). The full company of the 
Apostles appears on the sarcophagus shown in Figure 16. 

1 1 do not give references, because this material can be studied in Garrucci. 
The Priscilla piece is on pi. 484: medallion on pi. 435: Vatican glass on pi. 180. 
2 There may be a couple of exceptions in Southern Gaul. 




Figure 14. — Silver Reliquary: Pola 
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By far the most important group of examples is that of the 
apsidal mosaics; ^ for two reasons: (1) their unbroken continuity 

from the fourth to the four- 
teenth centuries; and (2) the 
fact that they were the prin- 
cipal medium for conveying 
dogmatic theology. In Fig- 
ure 17 is a reproduction of 
the destroyed mosaic in the 
apse of the old basilica of St. 
Peter, which may be consid- 
ered as the most authoritative 
of all monumental statements. 
Beginning with the wonderful 
coloristic scene of Christ and 
the seated apostles in the apse 
of Sta. Pudenziana in Rome 
at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Roman church, in 
these official and authorita- 
tive works, places St. Paul consistently on the right and St. 
Peter on the left. In Rome itself we find this arrangement 




FiGUKE 15. — Group from the Sar- 
cophagus OF Junius Bassus 




Figure 16. — Christian Sarcophagus: Louvre 



at St. Paul's (triumphal arch), S. Agata in Subura, S. Andrea in 
Catabarbara, SS. Cosma e Damiano, S. Teodoro, S. Venanzio, 
Sta. Prassede, Sta. Cecilia, Sta. Maria in Domnica, S. Marco, 

1 One of Garrucci's folios is devoted entirely to the mosaics, chronologically 
arranged, g. v. 
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etc. These all date between the fifth and ninth centuries. 
Several of these works are so thoroughly Byzantine in style that 
one might otherwise be tempted to ascribe them to Greek hands, 
bearing in mind that the Iconoclasts drove so many Greek artists 
to Italy at that time. 

How about the exceptions? What are the monuments, if any, 
where St. Peter appears on the right? The earliest is, I believe, 
the mosaic of S. Prisco at Capua (ca. 500 a.d.). Now Capua 
was a city of tenacious Greek traditions which merged into 
pure Byzantinism. A common Greek practise is followed here, 




Figure 17. — Mosaic in Old St. Peter's: Rome 



in placing both Peter and Paul on the right side, but Peter in 
the foremost place. 

The second case is in Rome itself. On the triumphal arch of 
S. Lorenzo,^ St. Peter is on the right of Christ and St. Paul on 
his left. To a student of Roman history this fact is both illumi- 
nating and self-explanatory. This church was rebuilt and deco- 
rated after the quasi-destruction of Rome at the time of the 
Gothic wars and its occupation by Byzantine troops, when there 

^The construction of this part of the church, made up of fragments of 
ancient buildings hastily and clumsily thrown together, shows that there were 
no native artisans, even, in Rome at that time. 
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Figure 18. — Medallions in Santa Prassede: Rome 



was a distinct gap in Roman art to ca. 590 a.d., and it was done 
when the impress of the rule of Narses, the Greek general who 
succeeded Belisarius, was still on the city. The mosaic is un- 
doubtedly by a Greek Byzantine artist. As soon as the Roman 
revival came, in the next generation, the mosaic at S. Venanzio ^ 
shows that the Roman tradition of the lucky left came again 
into force, never to be broken for six centuries.^ 

Among the works on which light is thrown is the group of 
mosaics of the ninth century at Sta. Prassede. It has long been 
felt that the style of the mosaics in the especially sacred chapel 

of S. Zeno in- 
dicated that 
they were by a 
different hand, 
— more purely 
Byzantine. In 
fact one of 
these mosaics 
has Paul on the 
left and Peter 

on the right. On the other hand, just outside the chapel door, 
in the church itself, is a series of medallion busts where the 
Roman rule is followed, with Paul on the right (Fig. 18). 

The late frescoes of the Roman catacombs, such as one in SS. 
Pietro e Marcellino, show the influence of the mosaics and follow 
the same rule of the lucky left. The same fact is true of the more 
important frescoes of the Roman school which help to bridge the 
short gap in the practise of mosaic during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Such are the apsidal and other paintings of these 
centuries at St. Elia, Nepi, at S. Silvestro, Tivoli, at S. Sebastian- 
ello, S. Clemente, and S. Crisogono, Rome, etc. 

Just a few words as to the converse being true of works of 
Greco-Byzantine art. Do they show St. Peter on the right? We 
meet at once with the fact that pure Byzantine art did not place 
the same emphasis as western art on the scenes with Christ 
surrounded by the apostles : for it Christ was more of a solitary 
king in a glory of his own. With that proviso we find that in 
the Greek works of Venice, South Italy, and Sicily, both in mosaic 
and fresco, St. Peter is to be found on the right. This occurs in 

1 At S. Giovanni Laterano, ca. 640 a.d. 

2 An exception is the thoroughly Greek mosaic of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. 
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the great scene of the Last Judgment and that with the Virgin 
and Child in the mosaics of Torcello (Venice) on the inside of 
the fagade and apse; also in the apses of Cefalu, Monreale, etc.^ 

A characteristic case at the gates of Rome is the Pentecost in 
mosaic (eleventh century) in the Basilian monastic church of 
Grottaf errata ; an undoubted Greco-Byzantine work with Peter 
on the right of the throne. ^ 

The most typical and crucial example is to be found in the 
frescoes of S. Angelo in Formis near Capua, which date from the 
eleventh century. These frescoes fill the entire church and are 
one of the most complete series of didactic paintings of the early 
Middle Ages, covering as they do the history of the Old and New 
Testaments from Creation to the Last Judgment. One naturally 
supposes them to be by the hand of artists belonging to the 
school of Monte Cassino, established by Abbot Desiderius in the 
middle of the eleventh century and composed partly of native 
artists but largely of artists brought from Constantinople.^ A 
large volume has been devoted by Kraus to these frescoes. He 
considers them to be Greek. The opposite opinion was held by 
Dobbert,^ who contended that they were by western artists. The 
question seemed insoluble. The fact that frescoes of a some- 
what earlier period in the church of St. George at Reichenau in 
Germany, bore an extraordinary resemblance in arrangement and 
treatment to those at St. Angelo in Formis, seemed to favor the 
western hypothesis. In both cases, Christ is enthroned in the 
apse, surrounded by the apostles. If we apply our test, what do 
we find? The Reichenau scene has St. Peter on the right of 
Christ and St. Paul on the left, showing the influence of Byzan- 
tium and the absence of the influence of Rome.^ 

This is illustrated by other instances, such as the Bamberg 

1 Photographs of the Torcello mosaic in Alinari's and Naya's collections. 
For the Sicilian mosaics, beside the photographs of Alinari and Brogi, see 
Millet, La Collection Chretienne et Byzantine des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1903. 

2 Frothingham, 'Les Mosaiques de Grottaferrata,' Gaz. Archeol. 1883, pi. 
LVII. 

3 Diehl, Uart byzantin, p. 670; Bertaux, Uart dans Vltalie meridionale^ I, 
163 and passim. 

4 F. X. Kraus, * Die Wandmalereien von St. Angelo in Formis bei Capua,' 
Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XIV, 1893; see also Rep. f. K. XXIII, 1900, p. 53. Dob- 
bert, *Zur byzantinischen Frage,' Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XV, 1894, 221 and 
Rep. f. K. 1892. Also, Bertaux, op. cit., I, 241-^77. 

^ Kraus, Die Wandgemdlde in der St. Georgskirche, Freiburg, 1884. 
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Evangeliarium at Munich representing the Coronation of Henry 
II and Cunegunda of Germany by Christ enthroned, flanked by 
Peter on the right and Paul on the left.^ These and similar cases 
in Carlovingian and post-Carlovingian German art, emphasize 
the fact that in this northern school the influence of Constanti- 
nople was stronger than that of Rome. They form an interesting 
side-issue, as was the case with Syria and Egypt, for we cannot 
apply the same rule that we do in Italy. Here the presence of 
St. Peter on the right does not necessarily carry with it Greek 
handiwork but only Greek influence. 

In the same scene in the apse of S. Angelo in Formis, St. Peter 
is also on the right, and St. Paul on the left, thus making it clear 
that the Benedictine artists of the school of Monte Cassino who 
painted it were either Italians who, like the German and other 
northern artists, were free from the Roman traditions in com- 
position or, what is almost certain, that they were among the 
Greek painters whom Desiderius is known to have brought to 
Monte Cassino from Constantinople. It is certain that some 
other frescoes in the church are by Greek hands, as consider- 
able differences in style are evident. 

If a general law is really illustrated by this position of Peter 
and Paul it ought to apply equally to other figures. For instance, 
if the titular saint of a church and the bishop who built it or 
some minor saint are represented on the apse on either side of 
Christ, it goes without saying that the titular saint is placed in 
the more honorable position. An examination of the mosaics 
and frescoes in Garrucci shows that the law was actually followed 
in such cases. For example in the church of S. Teodoro, Rome, 
the saint is placed on the left side of Christ next to St. Peter, and 
a minor saint on his right, next to St. Paul. In the apse mosaic 
of S. Marco, Rome, St. Mark is on the left of Christ and a minor 
saint (S. Felicissimus) on his right. Needless to multiply exam- 
ples. Every student can verify this to be the general rule. 

If we look for the reverse of this arrangement in order to see 
whether it occurs in works that are Greco-Byzantine, we find a 
conspicuous instance in the apsidal mosaic of S. Vitale at Ravenna 
of the age of the Emperor Justinian (middle of the sixth century) , 
where Christ is enthroned, Byzantine fashion, on the globe, with 
the titular saint on his right and the bishop, Ecclesius, on his 
left. In the series of Ravenna mosaics it is the most recent 

1 Venturi, Storia delV arte ital. II, 346. 
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consensus of opinion that all are governed by Roman tradi- 
tion except this apsidal mosaic at S. Vitale/ which is ascribed to 
Greek artists. This opinion is confirmed by the "Lucky Right" 
test which is here applied. For even on the arch of the apse of 
S. Vitale itself a native artist has placed St. Paul on the right of 
Christ. 




Figure 19. — Bronze Lamp: Florence 



These examples have carried us to the threshold of the art of 
the thirteenth century. Rome had then given her last impulse to 
art in creating the neo-classic movement and moulding the 
revival of painting under Cimabue and Giotto. Henceforth all 
is to be lucky right, except in the lingering of such popular 
customs as the rule of the Roman vetturini to turn to the left. 

Let me suggest some further consequences. If we study the 
position-relationship of certain figures in a composition, does 

^ Except also the two scenes of the imperial court on the lower wall. 

6 
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it prove anything in regard to orientation? I believe so. A 
charming bronze lamp in the museum of Florence will serve to 
illustrate this point. Within the circle of the heavens (Fig. 19) 
Sol and Luna stand side by side. Sol with rayed head, and hand 
and face raised, is on the left. Luna, with inverted torch and 
gazing downward, occupies the right. Of course Sol is on the 
east side and Luna on the west side, so that the orientation that 
is presupposed in the lamp is southward! 

To take an earlier series of works, — let us say the numerous 
vases and bronzes of more or less archaic style about which there 
is a possible difference of opinion whether they are of Etruscan 
or Greek workmanship. Knowing that the Etruscans and Greeks 
held opposite views as to orientation and lucky right or left, 
there are a number of cases where this knowledge will help decide 
the nationality of an important work. For instance, in some of 
the well-known scenes of hero-fights, usually Homeric, there is 
a bird of good omen, praepes, flying beside or before the lucky 
hero, that is, the warrior who is being victorious in the duel. It 
is usually possible to see which of the warriors is getting the 
advantage and to associate him with the bird. If the bird is on 
the right side of the lucky warrior, then the work is by a Greek 
artist; if it is on the left side then he was an Etruscan. Applying 
this test to a work about which there has been much discussion, 
the famous archaic bronze chariot from Monteleone at the 
Metropolitan Museum, it will be seen that it is of Etruscan and 
not Greek handiwork. 

A. L. Frothingham. 

Princeton, N. J., 
July, 1917. 



